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Humble Station no Obstacle to the acquisition 
of Knowledge. 
From Vol. If], Part Ist, Chapter III, of the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge. 

Of the ancient authors, not to mention the 
well known case of Aisop, Publius Syrus and 
Terence were both originally slaves. Epic- 
tetus, the celebrated Stoic philosopher, was 
born in the same condition, and spent many 
years of his life in servitude. Having been at 
last fortunate enough to obtain his freedom, 
he retired to a small hut ; and when he was 
barely able to procure the necessaries of life, 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy. 
Epictetus’s own conduct was strikingly in con- 
formity with the lessons he taught, at least if we 
may believe one of the stories which are told 
of him. It is said, that before he had obtained 
his liberty, his master, who was a very brutal 
man, chose one day to amuse himself by twist- 
ing the leg of his slave. “ You will break 
for me,” remarked Epictetus. Immediately 
after, it happened as he had said. “I told 
you so,” added the philosopher, with all the 
indifference in the world. He lived at Rome 
in a house without a door; and with no furni- 
ture, except a table, a small bedstead, and 
a wretched coverlet ; and this even at a time 
when he enjoyed the greatest familiarity with 
the Emperor Adrian. One day he was extrava- 
gant enough to purchase for himself a lamp 
made of iron; but he was punished for this 
deviation from his usual habits, by a thief soon 
after finding his way into the house, and run- 
ning off with it. “ He shall be cheated,” said 


make it up again in the same manner: this 


Protagoras immediately did with great dex- 
terity; upon which Democritus, convinced that | 


his talents were of a superior order, admitted | 


him forthwith among his disciple s, and spared 


a theory of crystallized bodies ; and various 
| prine iples had been successively adopted and 
rejected as the foundations of a scientific ar- 
rangement of them. At length the attention 
of Hauy was directed to the subject, by having 


no pains in instructing him in the different|ac cidentally picked up an uncommonly beav- 
branches both of natural and moral philosophy. |tiful specimen of calcareous spar, which pre- 
And to mention no more instances, Cleanthes, | sented the figure of a six-sided prism, and had 


another of the Stoics, was brought up to the} 


profession of a pugilist, and used to exhibit 
himself in that character at the public games ; 
till longing to study philosophy, he betook him- 
self for that purpose to Athens, where he ar- 
rived with only three drachms (about three 
shillings and six pence) in his pocket. In these 
circumstances he was obliged, for his support, 
to employ himself in drawing water, carrying 
burdens, and other such humble and laborious 
occupations. He continued, however, to pro- 
ceed with his studies at the same time, bringing 
his fee of an obolus, or penny, every day to his 
master, Zeno, with great punctuality. On the 
death of Zeno, he succeeded him in his school, 
but still continued his menial labours as usual. 
“‘[ draw water,” he was wont to say, “ and do 
any other sort of work which presents itself, 
that I may give myself up to philosophy, with- 
out being a burthen to any one.’ 


He was so 
poor, indeed, that the wind having blown aside 





been detached from a group ofsimilar crystals. 
By trying to split the specimen in various 
directions with the blade of a knife, and dividing 
it only where he found a natural joint, he at 
last reduced it to the form of a rhomboid, or 
oblongated cube, which it retained in spite of 


tall subsequent sections. Now this is exactly 


the form in which another calcareous spar, 
called Iceland spar, is commonly found ; 
whence Hauy was led to suspect that, by the 
application of the process he had employed, 
all crystallized substances of the same species 
might be reduced to the same primitive form. 
This idea he performed with exceeding inge- 
nuity, till by means, not only of his unparalleled 
dexterity in the dissection of crystals, but of a 
most masterly combination of algebraical and 
geometrical reasoning, he rested his theory 


| upon grounds which ‘would almost lead to the 


conclusion, that the principle is of universal 
| application, and that it is only necessary to strip 


his mantle one day when he happened to be|them of their external coatings to discover the 


present at one of the public shows, his fellow 


| same r radical figure in all crystals of the same 


citizens perceived that he had no tunic, or under | species. 
garment, and gave him one. He was always; But, to proceed: the celebrated Winckel- 
treated, notwithstanding his poverty, with the| man, one of the most distinguished writers on 


greatest respect at Athens. 
In modern times we have many examples, 
also, of persons, whom the love of knowledge 


classic antiquities and the fine arts that modern 
\times have produced, was the son of a shoe- 
maker. His father, after vainly endeavouring 


ead wr Mace 





has found in the lowest obscurity, and who have| for some time, at the expense of many sacrifices, 
possessed themselves of the highest acquire-|to give him a learned education, was at length 
ments in science or literature, in spite of every| obliged, from age and ill health, to retire to an 
disadvantage of birth. Heyne, as we have|hospital, where he was, in his turn, supported 


mentioned, was the son of a weaver. So was) for several years in part by the hard labours of 


the Abbe Hauy, who died in Paris a few years/his son, who, aided by the kindness of his pro- 
ago, celebrated for his writings and discoveries| fessors, contrived to keep himself at college 
in Crystallography—a science, indeed, of| chiefly by teaching some of his younger or lees 


Epictetus, “ if he comes back to-morrow, for| which he may be almost considered as the advanced fellow students. Bartholomew Ar- 


he shall find only an earthen one.” Prota-| 


goras, too, another of the Greek philosophers, 
had been a common porter, before he applied 


to study. He lived at Abdera, in Thrace, the 
same town in which resided the famous Demo- 


founder. Itis the science which treats of those! nigo, an Italian poet of the sixteenth century, 
| curious regular figures which so many solid | of considerable genius and learning, followed 
bodies are found to possess in their natural) his father’s trade of a blacksmith till he was 
|state, or which they may be made to assume) eighteen years old, when he began of his own 
| artificially, by dissolving or fusing them, and) accord to apply to his studies, and by availing 


critus, commonly called the Laughing Phi- | then allowing their particles to return to a state| himself of the aid sometimes of one friend, and 


losopher, who one day met him carrying into 


the city a very heavy load of wood on his back, 


a solidity, which latter process is called their; sometimes of another, prepared — last 
crystallization. Now it happens that the same} for entering the University of Padua. Valen 


and was a good deal surprised on perceiving | substance is not found to have always the same} tine Jameray Duval, a very able antiquarian o! 


that the pieces were piled on one another, ex 


-|figure externally when in a crystallized state,|the last century, and who at the time of his 


actly in the way best adapted to make the} but is susce ptible of several different forms,| death held the office of kee per of the imperial! 
burthen rest easily on the shoulders. In order|some of which do not appear at first to have| medals at Vienna, as well as that of one of the 


to discover whether this geometrical arrange- | any resemblance to each other. 
ment was the effect of skill or chance, he re-|enquirers had been very much perplexed by) peror Joseph Il. was the son of a poor penanan 
quested the young man to unbind the load, and| | this circumstance, in their attempts to establish | of Champagne, and lost his father when he w: 


All preceding | preceptors to the prince, afterwards the Em 
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| 
ten years ofage. He was then taken into 5 the] th their suite at the moment; and the result was, | turning day found them the sole, the peaceful, 


service of a farmer in the village; but being | 
soon after turned off for some petty fault, he 
resolved to leave his native place altogether, 


| 


that he might not be a burthen to his mother. | 
So he set out on his travels, without knowing 


in what direction he was proceeding, in the 
beginning of a dreadful winter; and for some 
time begeed in vain even for a crust of bread 
and shelter against the inclemency of the ele 
meuts, till, worn out with hunger, fatigue, and 
a tormenting head-ache, he was at last taken in 


guished himself, and eventually acquired a high 
place among the literary men of the day. He 


by a poor shepherd, who permitted him to he} 


down in the place where he shut up his sheep. 
Here he was attacked by small-pox, and lay 
ill nearly a month; but having at last recovered, 


chiefly through the kind attentions of the village | t 


lof his re plies , that they proposed to send him 
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that after putting a great many questions “ 
Duval, they were so delighted w ith the vivac ity 


immediately toa Jesuit’s college in the neigh-| 
bourhood. Here he continued for some time 
until -" was at last taken by his patron the} 
Duke of Lorraine, afterwards the Emperor 
Francis rl to Paris, where he speedily distin- 


never forgot, however, either his early bene- 
factors, or departed from that simplicity of 
character and manners which the humble na- 





the happy proprietors of this extensive and 
beautiful domain. Make them forget, too, if 
you can, that in the midst of all this innocence, 
simplicity, and bliss—the white man came; and, 


,| lo!—the animated chase, the feast, the dance, 


the song of fearless, thoughtless j joy, were over; 

that ever since, they have been made to drink 
of the bitter cup of humiliation; treated like 
dogs; their lives, their liberties, the sport of 
the white men; their country and the graves of 
their fathers torn from them, in cruel succes- 
sion: until, driven from river to river. from 





\ture of his origin and first fortunes had given} 


clergyman, he proceeded on his wanderings a| 
second time, thinking that by getting farther to 
the east he should be nearer the sun, and the re-| pure hased a cottage in which his father had 


fore suffer less from the cold. Having arrived 
in this way at the foot of the Vosges mountains, 
nearly a hundred and fifty miles from his native 
village, he remained there for two years in the 
service of a farmer, who gave him his flocks to 


him. It is gratifying indeed to have to tell, 
hat even after he had become a courtier, and 
was living in intimate familiarity with the em- 
peror, he took a journey to his native village, 


lived, and erected on its site at his own expense 


(a commodious dwelling-house for the parish 


schoolmaster. He always kept up a correspon- 
dence, too, with the good hermit at Luneville; 


and, in particular, on paying a visit to Brother 


keep. Chancing then to make his appearance} Marin, who had taught him writing, and not 
at the hut of a hermit, the recluse was so much! finding his hut so comfortable as he could have 


struck by the intelligence of his answers, that| wished, left with him a sum of money to re-| 


he proposed he should take up his abode with] build it. 
him, and share his Jabours, an offe +r which Duval} a nn 


le , « eg » 
gladly accepte d. | 
of reading a few books, chiefly of a 
description, and, after some time, was sent w ith 


a letter of recommendation from his master to} 


another hermitage, or religious house, near 


Luneville, the inmates of which set him to take} 
charge of their little herd of cattle, consisting | 


only of five or six cows, while one of them took 
the trouble of teaching him to write. He had 
a few books at command, which he perused 
with great eagerness. He sometimes, too, 
procured a little money by the produce of his 
skill and activity in the chase, and this he al- 
ways bestowed in the purchase of books. One 
day, while pursuing this occupation, he was 
lucky enough to find a gold s al, which had 
been dropt by an English traveller of the nan 
of Foster. Upon this gentleman coming to 
claim his property. Duval! pane told him he 
should not have the seal, unless he could des- 


Here he had an op portunite| 
devotional | 


cribe the armorial bearings on it in correct 


heraldic phrase. Surprised at any appearance 
of an acquaintance with such subjects in the 
poor cow-herd, Foster, who was a lawyer, en- 
tered into conversation with him, and was so 
much struck by his information and intelligence, 


that he both supplied him with a number of 


books and maps, and instructed him in the 
manner of studying them. Some time after this, 
he was found by another stranger sitting at 
the foot of a tree, and apparently absorbed in 
the contemplation of a map which lay before 
him. Upon being asked what he was about, 
he replied that he was studying geography 
And “ whereabouts in the study may you be 
at present?”’ inquired the stranger. ‘I am 
seeking the way to Quebec,”’ answered Duval. 
‘**'T'o Quebec ? What should you want there?” 
“] wish to go to continue my studies at the 
university of that city.’’ The stranger belonged 
to the establishment of the princes of Lorraine, 


who, returning from the chase, came up with| 


For the Friend 
It is reasonable to suppose that there are few 
|persons of enlightened and benevolent under- 
| 

1 


its government, feel desi- 
| rous that our national conduct may at all times 
be characterized for its honour and integrity, 
who do not feel deeply interested in the fate of 
the Cherokees. 


itry, and members of 


The “ British Spy,”’ a work containing much 
moral and political observation, and thought 
| highly creditable to the literature of this coun- 
try, has pathetically touched upon the charac- 


ter and situation of our Indians, and the con- 
duct of the whites toward them. The follow- 
ing sentiments upon this subject, in my opinion 
so forcibly and touchingly expressed, seem ap- 
propriate to what is at this time going forward 
in relation to this interesting people. A. 


Where are they now? In-! 
this is a truly afflicting 

The people here may say what 
but on the principles of eternal 


‘* Poor Indians! 
deed, my dear S*****, 
consideration. 


they pleas 


truth and justice, they have no right to this! 


country. They say that they have bought it! 
yes;—of whom? Of the poor trembling na- 
tives, who knew that refusal would be vain; 
and who strove to make a merit of necessity, 
by seeming to yield with grace, what they 
knew that the v had not power to retain. 
* * * * * rs 
“Yet the people here affect to wonder that! 
the Indians aed so vory unsusceptible of civil-| 
ization; or, in other words, that they so obsti-| 
nately refuse to adopt the manners of the white} 
men. Go, Virginian! erase from the Indian! 
nation the tradition of their wrongs; make 


them forget, if you can, that once this charm- 


ing country was theirs; that over these fields, 
and through these forests, their beloved fore- 
fathers once, in careless gaiety, pursued their) 
sports and hunted their game; that every re-| 





standings—few, who, as citizens of this coun-! 


forest to forest, and through a period of two 
hundred years, rolled back, nation upon nation, 
they find themselves fugitives and strangers in 
their own country, and look forward to the cer. 
tain period when their descendants will be totally 
extinguished by wars, driven at the point of 
the bayonet into the western ocean, or reduced 
to a fate still more deplorable and horrid, the 
condition of slaves. Go, administer the cup 
of oblivion to recollections and anticipations 
like these, and then you will cease to complain 
that the Indian refuses to be civilized. But 
until then, surely it is nothing wonderful that 
a nation, even yet bleeding afresh from the 
memory of ancient wrongs, perpetually ago- 
nized by new outrages, and goaded into despe- 
ration and madness at the prospect of certain 
ruin which awaits their descendants, should 
hate the authors of their miseries, their deso- 
lation, their destruction; should hate their man- 
ners, hate their colour, their language, their 
name, and every thing that belongs to them. 
No; never, until time shall wear out the history 
of their sorrows and their sufferings, will the 
Indian be brought to love the white man, and to 
imitate his manners.”’ - * * 

‘As for the present inhabitants, it must be 
admitted that they are comparatively innocent: 
unless, indeed, they also have encroached un- 
der the guise of treaties, which the 'y themselves 
have previously contrived to render e xpedient 
or necessary to the Indians. Whether this has 
been the case or not, I am too mucha stranger 
to the interior transactions of this country to 
decide. But it seems to me, that were | pre- 
sident of the United States, I would glory in 
going to the Indians, throwing myself on my 
knees before them, and saying to them, ‘In- 
dians, friends, brothers, O! forgive my country- 
men! Deeply have our forefathers w ronged 
you; and ais have forced us to continue the 
|wrong. Reflect, brothers; it was not our fault 
that we were born in your country; but now we 
have no other home; we have no where else to 


| rest our feet. Will you not, then, permit us to re- 


main? Can you not forgive even us, innocent as 
we are? If youcan,O! come to our bosoms; be, 
indeed, our brothers; and since there is room 
enough for us all, give us a home in your land, 
‘and let us be children of the same affectionate 
family.’ I believe that a magnanimity of sen- 
timent like this, followed by a correspondent 
greatness of conduct on the part of the people 
of the United States, would go farther to bury 
the tomahawk, and produce a fraternization 


| with the Indians, than all the presents, treaties 


‘and missionaries that can be employed; dashed 
and defeated as these latter means alwi ays are, 
|by a claim of rights on the part of the white 
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people, which the Indians know to be false and| professed bond of social union, a more devo- many points of internal evidence, which, in 
baseless. Let me not be told that the Indians| ted love to the Saviour, and a warmer interest) reading the gospel history, we find, witnessing 
are too dark and fierce to be affected by gen-| in his service, than is to be found among the in beautiful agreement to the truth of Christi 
erous and noble sentiments. I will not believe} followers of the world. Amongst the mem-|anity, few, we think, are more important, thas 
it. Magnanimity can never be lost on a na-| bers of suchrsocieties there is an evident dan-| the character of uncompromising faithfulness 
tion which has produced an Alknomok, a Lo-| ger that the earnest pursuit afler personal ho-| maintained by its divine Author, in bis conver- 
gan, and a Pocahontas.” liness may be diminished, from its being un-} sational intercourse with his disciples. Though 
t | derstood to be the pursuit of all; and that a| poor, and a wanderer—often in the midst of 
Selected for “ The Friend.” | habit may be acquired, of taking it for granted| enemies—yet do we find Him, with faithful 
Thoughts on the Uses and Conduct of Reli-' that there is a progress made in the life of re-| and watchful diligence, rebuking « very fault, 
gious Socrety and Conversation. 








ligion in the heart, when that progress may be} as it appeared in his immediate followers; never 
“ The counsellor of our doubts, the clarity of our, Only on some points of religious knowledge| accepting zeal in his service as a substitute for 
minds, the emission of our thoughts, the exercise and| gained by the understanding, or some fluency| mercy to his enemies, evidenced in the reproof 
improvement of what we meditate.” : |of expression on religious subjects acquired by| to those who would have called down fire from 
Jeremy Tarror. ithe lips. Against so fatal a consequence as| heaven to consume them—* Ye know not 
These words form the conclusion of a very this, a guard, so far as it depends on ourselves,| what manner of spirit ye are of,’ or approving 
beautiful summary of the benefits and blessings| is provided by a practical application of our| any protestations of love to himself, however 
of true friendship; and we think them happily| Lord’s impressive words, ‘ What I say unto} strong, when put in the place of that humility 
expressive of the motives which should regu-/ you, I say unto all, watch.’ This is a duty! and self-distrust, which must lie at the basis ol 
jate our communications with one another, on| which it must be admitted every human being) religion in the heart of a sinner, exemplified in 
that, which is the noblest object of thought,} owes to himself, even in the most favourable|the reply to the young man who approached 
and the best subject of meditation. It is| moral circumstances, at the peril of bis soul,| him with the Janguage, “Good Master.” It 
scarcely possible to rate too highly the value|if it be neglected: and the duties we owe to| may well be said that we shall vainly seek 
of such communing among believers. “ Out|one another, most peculiarly in the societies| amongst all the histories of friendship upon 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth|now spoken of, may be summed up in those) earth, for one so intimate and so endearing as 
speaketh.” “Then they that feared the Lord| words or an apostle, " speaking the truth in| this: so full of tenderness and so free from flat- 
spake often one to another, and the Lord} love. Fs If this were faithfully taken as the tery; but let us beware of supposing that such 
hearkened and heard.” And that travellers| motto in all Christian intercourse, it might in-| an example was given without a moral purpose, 
who journey the same road, and partake of deed be full of benefit, and free from.all dan-| and let us not look upon it so often in vain. 
the same difficulties, and share in the samej ger; for we should then be perfectly gentle to) May He whose office it is to guide and purify 
hopes, should never converse with one another) one another, without being in any degree false./ the hearts that truly desire his presence, assist 
of the “ better country”’ to which they are go-! It is by a neglect of the first requisite con-| them to retain this lesson of the Saviour, “ Be 
ing, of the hand that guides them, and the eye| tained in that holy admonition, in its full mean- ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
that watches for their deliverance, or of the|ing, that we think evil is often done—to the) js in heaven is perfect.” And may we each lift 
mercy of Him who has provided a rest for his} young especially, in the circles of the religious. | up in sincerity the prayer of the holy Psalmist, let 
people, would be a circumstance strange and An allowance is given, and an excitement al-!the words of my mouth and the meditation of 
anomalous indeed. It is not so; it could not forded to the vanity of their age, and its love! my heart. be alway acceptable in thy sight, O 
have been so intended, when the Almighty gave} of stimulus, that are but too much calculated) Lord, my strength and my Redeemer.”’ 
(along with affections and desires) the power] to increase the disease; and if a malady,so fa-} es 
of speech to his intelligent creatures; and we| tal to purity of motive and integrity of purpose,| Address of the * Committee and Council of the 
cannot therefore consider any society in a safe) be increased, or if some real advance be not Cherokee nation in General Council con- 
or happy state, in which the name of the Re-} made in its cure, to what purpose is it that we| rened,”’ to the people of the United States. 
decemer and the things belonging to his king-| change the outward circumstances of the pa- 
dom, appear an unwelcome and chilling intru-| tent? _ The real danger of worldly intercourse} The Cherokees have always fulfilled their engage 
sion. We cannot help believing, that if one and of varied amusements, consists in their) ments. They have never reclaimed those portions of 
of the angel inhabitants of heaven were trans-| tendency to lead away the mind from God, to ae: sey they a: ndered by the treaties 
ported into the midst of such a society on| make self the idol, and human applause the) °% Hopewell and Holston. 1ese portions were sur- 
earth. he would feel that the conversation there, object of chief desire, and the motive to exer- which was recommended to them as the great equi 
however diversified by talent, or dignified by tion. If, therefore, in seeking to make con-| valent. Had they refused to comply with their en- 
the results of learned inquiry, was barren, be-| verts to a more religious mode of passing some | gageme nts, there isno doubt the lL nited States would 
cause unhallowed; and may we not imagine| evening hours, than the tea-party, or the inter-| ave enforced acompliance. Is the duty of fulfilling 
; 7. ee ae. : ‘ . engagements on the other side less binding than it 
such 1 being, returning to his own region inj change of trifling visits afford, we do not, atl would be, if the Cherehees had the power of eaten. 
sorrowful amazement, that the uses of thought} the same time, seek to repress those dispositions | ing their just claims? 
and speech should in any part of the universe; which give to worldly amusement all its dan-| The people of the United States will have the fair- 
of God be so little understood? When, after} gerous influence, are not our efforts worse than| 0p = a that all the ination aetwons thom and 
tele: aad oh > itcaniainten enetieh mts Ries ists tees eee 
saying this with the deepest conviction of its} vain? Do we not present to the area benefit <i teachiten ht abedaie cuteiiadaiene 
truth, we turn, somewhat abruptly it may seem, | youth the waters of life in a cup of poisoned) |... wiven for every stipulation, on the part of the 
to dwell on the dangers attending religious in-| ingredients? and may there not be much reason| United States; that it is impossible to reinstate the 
tercourse; we trust it cannot be from any cold! to fear, that even ina circle where religious | parties in their former situation; that there are now 
or invidious feeling, but from a very high sense | conversation and reading have formed the hundreds of thousands of citizens of the United States, 
of its value, when rightly conducted, that we| evening's occupation, we may still be ected ee oe ate cna dat exatemiadanatinead oo 
do so. Jt will not, we think, be denied, that) ting to train up “ lovers of pleasure more than} -ountry to the guaranty of the United States. If this 
in all collective bodies there is a strong ten-| lovers of God?” guaranty fails them, in what can they trust, and 
dency to lose sight of the object which first} ‘The conduct of Christians, in their discourse | where can they look for protection ? 
led them to associate; and that the spirit of} with one another, as well as in all the other of-| . We are aware that some persons suppose = will be 
. r, . . . . seis a atin . 8 ke _| for our advantage to remove beyond the Mississippi. 
party is often called in to aid the declining | ices and relations of social life, is ar frequently We think otherwise. Our people viniversally think 
spirit of usefulness or benevolence, or what-| dwelt on by the writers of the New Testament, otjerwise. Thinking that it would be fatal to their 
ever else might have been their original bond| that we could be at no loss to add “line upon) interests, they have almost to a man sent their me- 
of union. Now, we dare not hope, that the|liae and precept upon precept,”’ concerning it;|morial to congress, deprecating the necessity of a 
principle of decay which seems to cleave to} but we have a still more powerful lesson con- seta aun lee tenes alr mune eal 
all buman institutions, is suspended, even with| veyed to us on that subject, in the same book, 


oe 7 ts “| cg py adult person can be found, who has not an opinion 
regard to those societies which have for their| by the example of Christ himself. Among the on the subject, and if the people were to understand 


Concluded from page 357.) 


rendered for the purpose of obtaining the guaranty 
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distinctly, that they could be protected against the| our knowledge, or our moral, or intellectual elevation. 
laws of the neighbouring states, there is probably not} But there is not a man within our limits so ignorant 
an adult person in the nation, who would think it best| as not to know that he has a right to live on the land 





For the Friend. 





to remove; though possibly a few might emigrate in-| 
dividually. There are doubtless many who would) 
flee to an unknown country, however beset with dan- | 
gers, privations and sufferings, rather than be sen- 
tenced to spend six years in a Georgia prison, for ad- | 
vising one of their neighbours not to betray his coun-| 
try. And there are otiers who could not think of living | 
as outlaws in their native land, exposed to number-| 
less vexations, and excluded from being part.es or) 
witnesses in a court of justice. It is incredible that 
Georgia should ever have enacted the oppressive 
laws, to which reference is here made, unless she had 
supposed that something extremely terrific in its cha- 
racter was necessary, in order to make the Cherokees 
willing to remove. We are not willing to remove; 
and if we could be brougiit to this extremity, it would 
not be by argument, not because our judgment 
was satisfied; not because our condition will be im- 
proved—but only because we cannot endure to be de- 
prived of our national and individual rights, and sub- 
jected to a process of intolerable oppression. 

We wish to remain on the land of our fathers. We 
have a perfect and original right to claim without 
interruption or molestation. ‘The treaties with us, 
and laws of the United States made in pursuance of 
treaties, guaranty our residence, and our privileges, | 
and secure us against intruders. Our only request| 
is, that these treaties may be fulfilled, and these laws | 
executed. | 

But if we are compelled to leave our country, we} 
see nothing but ruin before us. The country west of 
the Arkansas territory is unknown to us. From} 
what we can learn of it, we have no prepossessions | 
in its favour. All the inviting parts of it, as we be-| 
lieve, are pre-occupied by various Indian nations, to 
which it has been assigned. They would regard us 
as intruders, and look upon us with an evileye. The 
far greater part of that region is, beyond all contro- 
versy, badly supplied with wood and water; and no 
Indian tribe can live as agriculturists without these 
articles. All our neighbours, in case of our removal, 
though crowded into our near vicinity, would speak 
a language totally different from ours, and practise 
different customs. The original possessors of that 
region are now wandering savages, lurking for prey | 
in the neighbourhood. They have always been at 
war, and would be easily tempted to turn their arms 
against peaceful emigrants. Were the country to) 
which we are urged much better than it is represent- | 
ed to be, and were it free from the objections which 
we have made to it, still it is not the land of our birth, | 
nor of our affections. It contains neither the scenes 
of our childhood, nor the graves of our fathers. 

The removal of families to a new country, even) 
under the most favourable auspices, and when the 
spirits are sustained by pleasing visions of the future, | 
is attended with much depression of mind, and sink-} 


| tend still to cling, with our wonted affection, to the 















Extract from an “ Address to the Rising 


° ” 
of his fathers, in the possession of his immemorial Generation. 
privileges, and that this right has been acknowledged 
and guaranteed by the United States; nor is there 
a man so degraded as not to feel a keen sense of in- 
jury, on being deprived of this right, and driven into 
exile. 


“Tam not so averse to the more elegant 
studies of humanity, and so little acquainted 
with the sweets and importance of scientific 
attainments, as to discourage ingenious youth 
from aspiring at high excellence in philosophi- 
cal and polite literature; but I am so well persua- 
ded of their comparative insignificancy with- 
out religion, that I can only recommend them 
in subordination to that greatest of all objects, 
the knowledge which leadeth to salvation. Let 
all men, the scholar and the philosopher, no 
less than the rude and illiterate plebeian, pay 
their first and closest attention to the know- 
ledge of God, and to the duties which that 
knowledge involves. This conduct will secure 
their virtue; it will secure their tranquillity. 
They may then expatiate with delight and safety 
the fields of human science, and cultivate evy- 
ery flower whose fragrance and whose colour 
shall invite selection. An early attention to 
religion is not only a duty, but highly conda- 
cive to success In every virtuous pursuit not 
iunmediately connected with religion. For 
there is the strongest reason to believe, that 
the holy Spirit co-operates with a good mind 


It is under a sense of the most pungent feelings, 
that we make this, perhaps our last appeal to the 
good people of the United States. It cannot be, that 
the community we are addressing, remarkable for its 
intelligence and religious sensibilities, and pre-emin- 
ent for its devotion to the rights of man, will lay aside 
this appeal, without considering that we stand in need 
of its sympathy and commiseration. We know that 
to the Christian and the philanthropist, the voice of 
our multiplied sorrows ané fiery trials will not appear 
as an idle tale. In our own Jand, on our own soil, 
and in our own dwellings, which we reared for our 
wives and for our little ones, when there was peace 
on our mountains, and in our valleys, we are encoun- 
tering troubles which cannot but try our very souls. 
But shall we, on account of these troubles, forsake 
our beloved country? Shall we be compelled by a 
civilized and Christian people, with whom we have 
lived in perfect peace for the last forty years, and for 
whom we have willingly bled in war, to bid a final 
adieu to our homes, our farms, our streams, and our 
beautiful forests? No. We are still firm. We in- 


land which gave us birth, and which, every day of 
our lives, brings to us new and stronger ties of attach- 
ment. We appeal to the Judge of a.1 the earth, who 


will finally award us justice, and to the good sense of |in every rational study and laudable enterprise. 
the American people, whether we are intruders upon 


Shae 4 In the pursuit of knowledge, to begin with the 
the land of others, ur consciences bear us witness k “CG ie 

; _— nowledge of God, is to choo 5 ; - 
that we are the invaders of no man’s rights—we have | 6 : choose the most prob 


|robbed no man of his territeory—we have usurped able method of acquiring every valuable at- 


no man’s authority, nor have we deprived any one of | tainment in art and science. It will at least 
his unalienable privileges. How then shall we indi- 


sanctify and enrich every subsequent acquisi- 
rectly confess the right of another people to ourland|tion, I[t is the solid ore of the gold, and the 
by leaving it for ever? On the soil which contains . : ; > 
; . jadame > subs > , 
the ashes of our beloved men we wish to live, on this adam ane ubstance of the jewel. Know 
soil we wish te die. thou the God of thy father, says the royal pa- 


rent to Solomon; and | cannot but think this 
are addressed to remember the great law of love, “ Do| sentence contains most momentous advice to 
to others as ye would that others should do to you.” |the youth of the present age. They are too 
Let them remember that of all nations on the earth, |. t eith to neglect reli - s* ly 
they are under the greatest obligation to obey this oa meget reugion entirely, or to 
law. We pray them to remember that, for the |@dopt some persuasion which recommends it- 


sake of principle, their forefathers were compelled to self to their choice, either by its nove'ty, or by 
leave, therefore driren from the old world, and that , 


We entreat those to whom the foregoing paragraphs 





ae ee the eloquence of a sanguine or enthusiastic 
a eee ot — ution wafted them over the great teacher. They are blown about by every wind 
| waters, and landed them on the shores of the new . F 


world, when the Indian was the sole lord and propri- 
etor of these extensive domains. Let them remem- 
ber in what way they were received by the savage fF 
America, when power was in his hand, and his tero- 


of doctrine—ready to forsake the path in which 
their pious ancestors walked with safety and 
with peace—for the delusive road pointed out 





°-\to them by the vain, the visionary, or the fan- 
ing of heart. This is the case, when the removal is| city could not be restrained by any humanarm. We 
> 


a matter of decided preference, and when the persuns 
concerned are in early youth or vigorous manhood. 
Judge, then, what must be the circumstances of a re- 
moval, when a whole community, embracing persons 
of all classes and every description, from the infant 
to the man of extreme old age, the sick, the blind, the 
lame, the improvident, the reckless, the desperate, as 
well as the prudent, the considerate, the industrious, 
are compelled to remove by odious and intolerable | 
vexations and persecutions, brought upon them inthe | 
forms of Jaw, when all will agree only in this, that | 
they have been cruelly rebbed of their country, in) 
violation of the most solemn compacts, which it is 
possible for communities to form with each other; 
and that, if they should make themselves comfortable | 
in their residence, they have nothing to expect here- 
after but to be the victims of a future legalized rob- 
bery ! 

Such we deem, and are absolutely certain, will be 
the feelings of the whole Cherokee people, if they are 
torcibly compelled by the laws of Georgia toremove; | 
and with these feelings, how is it possible that we) 
should pursue our present course of improvement, or | 
avoid sinking into utter despondency? We have been | 
called a poor, ignorant, and degraded people. We 
vertainly are not rich; nor have we ever boasted of | 


: cet : : 

urge them to bear in mind, that those who would atic. lhe pious practices of those who have 
now ask of them a cup of cold water, and aspot of gone before them, are considered as the effects 
earth, a portion of their own patrimonial possessions, | of devotional ignorance, and the vulgar preju- 
on which to live and die in peace, are the descend-| dices of a narrow education. Consider, thou 
ants of those, whose origin, as inhabitants of North that darest despise the religion of thy fathers 
America, history and tradition are alike insufficient the shortness of the Wile. thy Wenlnens ’ 
to reveal. Let them bring to remembrance all these Rm Ss ay a t ly weakness, and thy 
facts, and they cannot, and we are sure, they twill not | Misery; consider, and rejoice, that religion 
fail to remember, and sympathize with us in these our opens a gleam of hope, a prospect of sunshine, 
trials and sufferings. in the midst of the surrounding gloom. Let 


all thy best endeavours be directed to that most 





Lewis Ross, president John Timson, Moses Parris, 
of the committee, W.3.Coddey, clerk, J. R. Daniel, 
James Daniel, Going Snake,speaker Slim Fellow, 


important of all objects—the securing of God 
Jos. Vann, of the council, Situake, . ? : 5 a ’ 
cenit Wamen James Bighey, Deani-te-te-ge, Almighty’s favour and protection; that haven 
Edward Gunter, 


Deer-in-the-water, Robbin, 
Charles Reese, Tah-lah-doo, 
Johu Baldridge, Sleeping Rabbit, Nah-hooh-lah, 
Samuel Ward, Chu-nu-gee, White Path, 
George Sanders, Bark, Ne-gah-we, 


in the storm, when the waters shal! go over 
thy soul. Whatever doubts and cavils little 
witlings and minute philosophers may raise, 
Daniel Gritlin, jun. Laugh-at-mush, Dah-ye-ske, no man can deny our absolute dependance on 
atid ta Jon pidgesci*|some superior power; and no man can prove 
Thomas Foreman, Walking-stick. that an attempt to render ourselves acceptable 
in the sight of this superior power, is unrea- 
sonable, or attended with any kind of injury to 

To whom the wise indulgency of heaven, 


0 ' : ourselves or to the rest of the human race. 
With sparing hand, but just enough has _ ' Let us, then, fall down before him, with the 
owley. 


Richard Taylor, 


— 








Much will always wanting be 
To him who much desires. Thrice happy he 
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deepest sense of our own unworthiness, andj on what they call weaker minds; or an aver-|the more he feels the need of acquiring. On 
of love and veneration for his power and wis-| sion to a belief that must cut them off from|the contrary, a pedant does not even know 


dom in the creation, and for his mercy in the} many of those pleasures they propose to them-| what learning is; he stops on the beach, sees 








redemption through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


U. 








For the Friend. 
SELECTIONS. 


ened atheist for endeavouring to make him a 
convert, because he does it with an eye to both 
their interests. The atheist is inexcusable 
who tries to gain over a believer, because he 
does not propose the doing himself or the be- 
liever any good by such a conversion. 

«The prospect of a future state is the secret 
comfort and refreshment of my soul; it is that 
which makes nature look gay about me; it 
doubles all my pleasures, and supports me un- 
der all my afflictions. I can look at disap- 
pointments and misfortunes, pain and sickness, 
death itself,—and what is worse than death,— 
the loss of those who are dearest to me, with 
indifference; so long as I keep in view the 
pleasures of eternity, and the state of being in 
which there will be no fears nor apprehensions, 
pains nor sorrows, sickness nor separation. 
Why will any man be so impertinently officious 
as to tell me all this is only fancy and delusion? 
Is there any merit in being the messenger of 
ill news? If it be a dream let me enjoy it, 
since it makes me both the happier and better 
man. 

« | must confess I do not know how to trust 
a man who believes neither heaven nor hell, 
or, in other words, a future state of rewards 
and punishments. Not only natural self love, 
but reason, directs us to promote our own in- 
terest above all things. [t can never be for 
the interest of a believer to do me a mischief, 
because he is sure, upon the balance of ac- 
counts, to find himself a loser by it. On the 
contrary, if he considers his own welfare in his 
behaviour towards me, it will lead him to do me 
all the good he can, and at the same time re- 
strain him from doing me an injury. An un- 
believer does not act like a reasonable crea- 
ture, if he favours me contrary to his present 
interest, or does not distress me when it turns 
to his present advantage. Honour and good 
nature may, indeed, tie up his hands: but as 
these would be very much strengthened by rea- 
son and principle, so without them they are 
only instinct, or wavering, unsettled notions, 
which rest on no foundation. 

Infidelity has been attacked with so good 
success of late years, that it is driven out of 
all its outworks. The atheist has not found 
his post tenable, and is therefore retired into 
deism, and a disbelief of revealed religion 
only. But the truth of it is, the greatest num- 
ber of this set of men, are those, who, for 
want of a virtuous education, or examimng 
the grounds of religion, know so very little of 
the matter in question, that their infidelity is 
but another term for their ignorance. 

“As folly and inconsiderateness are the foun- 
dations of infidelity, the great pillars and sup- 
porters of it are either a vanity of appearing 
wiser than the rest of mankind, or an ostenta- 
tion of courage in despising the terrors of an- 
other world, which have so great an influence 


those they have already tasted. 


tian religion have been so clearly proved, from 
the authority of that divine revelation in which 
‘A believer may be excused by the most hard-| they are delivered, that it is impossible for those 


“The great received articles of the Chris- 


who have ears to hear, and eyes to see, not to 
be convinced of them. But were it possible 
for any thing in the Christian faith to be erro- 
neous, I can find no ill consequences in adhe- 
ring to it. The great points of the incarna- 
tion and suffering of our Saviour, produce 
naturally, such habits of virtue in the mind of 
man, that, I say, supposing it were possible for 
us to be mistaken in them, the infidel himself 
must at least allow that no other system of re- 
ligion could so effectually contribute to the 
heightening of morality. They give us great 
ideas of the dignity of human nature, and 
of the love which the Supreme Being bears 
to his creatures, and consequently engage 
us in the highest acts of duty towards our 
Creator, our neighbour and ourselves. 

‘* How many noble arguments Saint Paul 
raised from the chief articles of our religion, 
for the advancing of morality in its three great 
branches? ‘To give a single example in each 
kind: What can be a stronger motive toa firm 
trust and reliance on the mercies of our Ma- 
ker, than the giving us his Son to suffer for us? 
What can make us love and esteem even the 
most inconsiderable of mankind, more than 
the thought that Christ died for him? Or what 
dispose us to set a stricter guard upon the pu- 
rity of our own hearts, than our being members 
of Christ, and as part of the society of which 
that immaculate person is the head? But these 
are only a specimen of those admirable en- 


drawn from the history of our blessed Saviour. 
‘¢ If our modern infidels considered these mat- 
ters with that candour and seriousness which 


such a spirit of bitterness, arrogance and ma- 
lice; they would not be raising such insignifi- 
cant cavils, doubts, and scruples, as may be 


of mathematical demonstration; in order to 
unsettle the minds of the ignorant, disturb the 
public peace, subvert morality, and throw all 
things into confusion and disorder.”’ 

AppIson. 


“A man of great and real learning is humble, 
he always speaks with caution, he pronounces 
always with circumspection, he determines a 
point tremblingly, and his answers to diffi- 
cult questions are not unfrequently confes- 
sions of his ignorance. On the contrary, a 
pedant assumes the state of a superior genius; 
he knows every thing, and undertakes to eluci- 
date and determine every thing. Both these 
men are in earnest, both are sincere. The 
learned man speaks very sincerely; for, as he 
has made great advances in literature, he 
knows the extent of it; he knows that nature! 
has difficulties, Providence has depths, religion | 
has mysteries: such a man becomes humble as | 
he becomes able; and the more he acquires, | 










sion of the human intellect. 


forcements of morality which the apostle has) 


they deserve, we should not see them act with | 


started against every thing that is not capable | 


selves, and fill them with remorse for many ofa little way, takes that little for the whole, and 
easily persuades himself that he knows all.”’ 


SAURENS’ SERMONS. 


“ There are, indeed, some points of scriptu- 
ral doctrine, which are above the comprehen- 
‘They transcend, 
though they do not contradict reason; and our 
finite understanding in vain attempts to explain 
them: to lift up that veil which Infinite Wis- 
dom has been pleased to spread over them. 
These doctrines are subjects for the exercise 
of our faith, not for employing our reasoning 
powers to scrutinize and develope them. 
When we have carefully ascertained them to 
be of divine authority, the revelations of our 
heavenly Father, we are to receive them de- 
voutly, and humbly rely upon him as the God 
of truth and wisdom. ‘This faith, this reveren- 
tial regard to his declarations, is at once sooth- 
ing and relieving to our minds, and an accept- 
able homage of finite beings, to their supreme, 
omniscient Lord. To admit no doctrines as 
divine, but such as are level with our own fee- 
ble, limited understandings, such only as our 
reason can fathom and explain, appears to be 
a very unwarrantable and dangerous sentiment. 
We cannot be too vigilant against the admis- 
sion of a principle which has so evident a ten- 
dency to weaken the reverence we owe to our 
sovereign Law-giver; to produce, instead of 
humility, geat self-exaltation; and to prepare 
the mind, by degrees, first for scepticism, and 
then for infidelity.” Linptey Murray. 





For the Friend 
On hearing of the two English Friends who are nou 
daily expected.—8th Mo. 15th, 1830. 


Far over ocean’s briny wave 
The Gospel message comes again, 
And, oh! may He who sent them, save 
Through all the perils of the main ; 


In fancy still I see the tear 

Steal silent down the mother’s cheek, 
And still to fancy’s listening ear 

In sighs the father’s sorrow speak— 


Home, with its many nameless ties 

Of kindred, country, early friends, 
By turns in fond succession rise, 

And nature’s strongest feeling bends, 


But stronger yet than friends and home 
The hand of duty points the way— 

To plead their Saviour’s cause they come, 
Whose mercy strengthens to obey ; 


And He whose mercies still endure, 
Their drooping spirits will sustain, 

In humble faith they rest secure, 
These never trusted yet in vain !— 





And, oli! may we with fear rejoice, 
At these continued favours given ; 
May we indeed embrace the choice 
Which comforts here, and leads to heaven ! 


May gentle gales the bark impel 
‘That wafts them to our western shore; 
And sympathetic feeling tell 


Our warmest welcome o'er and o’er— 


In fair Columbia’s kindred land, 
May they with kindred spirits blend ; 
And e’en may friendship’s tender hand 
The “ cup of water” oft extend. 
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a a 
For the Friend. 


{ have transcribed for insertion in “ the! 
Friend,” a few selected passages from a pub-| 
lication under the title of ** Extracts from the 
papers of Edmund Price, late of Neath Abbey, 
Glanmorganshire,”’ &c. There is a short in- 


troduction to the work, written by the mother | 


of the young man, in which she says: “ When 
a child, he manifested much re ligious thought- 
fulness, and a strong conviction of the unlimit- 
ed power and goodness of the Almighty—the 
sense of which, I trust, was never so changed 


as to permit him to think or speak lightly of 


the Christian religion, and the instructions af- 
forded to us in the holy scriptures; 


from the liveliness of his disposition, and 


he had been educated. 


“In the year 1816, he attended the yearly|a little from this attack, he was carefully con-| 


meeting in London, with which he was much 
interested, and expressed his design never to 
omit attending future solemnities of this sort 
if in his power. 

red to him soon after his return from this jour- 
ney, and the gradual progress of religious care 
to walk acceptably in the divine sight, we find 


some account in a diary, which he was induced 


to keep as an incitement*to more watchfulness 
over his thoughts and 
many of the following remarks are extracted. 


“It was commenced in the 7th month, 1816, 


soon after his es from the effects of an 
injury he received, an explosion of fire- 
damp in a colliery, whilst atte a to a part 
of his business there; and | 
rowly escaped instant de < The danger to 
which he bi: ad been expos sed, and the preserva- 
tion of his life under circumstances so pe srilous, 
awakened in his heart devout gratitude to the 
great author of all our mercies, and induced 
mcereased solicitude, that, in his future progress, 
he might give the more earnest heed to the 
right regulation of his heart and conduct, and 
so learn to number his days that he might ap- 
ply his heart unto wisdom.” R 
‘25th of 7th mo. 1816. Rose and read 
chapter in my Bible, as usual. [elt pleased 
and affected with the picture of 


sacrifice to God:—whata pattern of obedience 
to the Almighty does his whole life exhibit!” 
* 96th. 
comfortahle 
of watchfulness. He remarks on reading the 
Testament, * The more I read this book, the 
more does it appear to contain; 


, having been preserved in a degree 
s i 
i 


scarcely a 


paragrapl:, but some instruction may be derived | 
from it; and great .comfort and consolation to! 


the mind w ‘hie h is sincerely desirous of being 
benemted. 

8th mo. Ist. Ata meeting to-day, I en- 
ebuctoal to fix my mind, as much as possi- 
ble, on the importance of attending to my re- 
ligious duties; and when I| cousider the objects 
for which I am called into existence, and how 
little time I employ in seekin: 


a sense of my own deficiencies. Only a few 


kours in a week publicly set apart for the pur- | |board for that purpose, sleeping at Falmouth ;!thing but the truth. 


although | 
a| pared.” 
high spirit, he was, at one time, in considerable | 
danger of departing from the simplicity and|se1 
plainness of that religious profession in which 


actions; from which} 


» which he nar-|} 


Abraham’s| 
willingness to offer up his only darling son a| 


On a retrospect of this day, I feel} 


if to carry them} 
into effect, I cannot help feeling struck with|g 


| pose of worshipping the Almighty—and to! 
think that even this little time should not be 
properly employed, | is really grievous !” 

Early in the year 1817, he removed to Lon- 
don, with a view of establishing himself in bu- 
siness. ‘There he was first affected by the 
disease which afterwards proved fatal. He 
remarks, on the 7th of the 4th month:—* I 
was rather alarmed, as I was going from 
Change, by a violent fit of coughing, which 
brought up blood, a circumstance which never 


before occurred tome. Sucha syinptom serves 


afresh to bring to my recollection the uncer-| 
This very thing may be the| 


tuinty of time. 
cause of my death: oh! that I may be pre-| 
Towards summer of the same year, he was 
seized with an inflammation of the lungs, which 


rendered bleeding, and much reduction of the 
system, necessary. 


veyed home, where he remained under parent- 
al care, til] towards the fall of the year, when, 


being advised to winter in a more southern cli- 
|mate, he proceeded, with that view, to Fal 
“Of the awful circumstances which occur-| 


friend, during this period, will show with what} 
sentiments he even then looked towards the 
probable termination of his disorder. 

** Oystermouth, 11th of 8th mo. 1817. 

‘* My lungs are still too delicate to bear the 
exertion of talking; and though I feel it my du- 
ty to do what appears best, in order to recover, 
I cannot say | am at all sanguine, that that ef- 
fect will be ultimately produced. Indeed, | 
feel almost certain that this attack will termi- 
nate my trials here; and unless I can feel as- 
sured that, in re-entering on the busy world, | 
should be prevented from giving way to its va- 
rious allurements and temptations, I sincerely 
hope that it may; trusting, as | sometimes hum- 
bly do, that before it pleases the Almighty to 
take me, | may be prepared to go, and feel as- 
surance of acceptance with Him in everlasting 
peace: a reward far beyond my merits, and 
more tu be desired than any this world can af- 
ford. I feel exceedingly desirous that we may 
none of us neglect the means of obtaining it 
whilst it is in our power; for we know not the 
opportunity for amendment. A death-bed re- 
pentance is too precarious a thing to be trust- 
ed {’” 

“ 25th of 10th month. I propose taking my 
voyage to Naples—the prospect appears on a 
near approach more formidable. 
[ may be enabled throughout to support the 
‘our great example; but | feel that [ shall bave 
'many temptations to deviate: l must walk hum- 
bly, and keep a close watch.’ 
| 11th month, Ist. ‘I have given way too 
much to my natural volatility, under the influ- 
ence of which I am induced sometimes to say 


thin es, both of myself and my friends, which, | 


if the dictates of C hristianity were closely fol- 
lowed, would not be said.”’ 
Here it may be remarked, that he had en-| 
raged his passage on board a vessel for Bor- 
| deaux, and was actually in readiness to go on 


As soon as he recovered| 


day or hour when we may be deprived of the; 


I desire that! 


character, which approaches nearest to that of} i 


when the wind becoming fair by day-break 
one morning, the vessel sailed without him, 
the captain having neglected to send him 
notice. He pleasantly remarked to his friends, 
that he trusted it was all for the best, and so 
indeed it afterwards proved, for this very ves- 
sel was overtaken in a storm but a few days 
after, and foundered at sea. Thus he was 
again preserved from harm, spared a little 
longer to his anxiously interested friends, for 
purposes, no doubt, wisely ordered by an 
Almighty Providence. 

‘* 9nd month 5th, 1818. As usual attended 
meeting, which I desire constantly to do, even 
| though I may not be favoured to feel much re- 
\freshment therefrom. It is a Christian duty 
‘that ought not to be neglected: and when 
\there is a deficiency in this respect, I believe 
,it will be found too frequently to originate in 
cause of religion; al- 
though other excuses may be alleged.’ 

“5th month, 10th. Spit a little more 
blood this morning: another warning to me: 
‘they are all, no doubt, intended in mercy to 


iwant of love to the 


-|my poor soul.” 
‘mouth, intending to embark from thence. The}! 


following extract of a letter written to a young! 


After a few days’ symptoms of inflammation of 
the lungs appearing, he was bled copiously, 
and again the next day ; so that he was neces- 
| sarily confined much to his bed. On this oc- 
|casion he wrote the following to his mother, 
;}who was in London, attending the yearly 
‘meeting. “ Weak I am, of course, and weak 
1 must expect to be ; and I have taken up the 
pen thus early before the surgeon comes, be- 
cause it is probable he will think it right still 
further to incapacitate me. He thinks we 
shall soon get the upper hand of the disorder : 


i whether we do or not, ought not to be cause 


for anxiety. I consider that life and death 
are at the disposal of the Almighty; and 
whilst I can feel a passive submission to His 
will, | cannot feel anxious as to the result. 
|f am desirous, if it should please Him to take 
me from this scene, that my heart may be 
better prepared for the change than it now is; 
and this I feel pretty confident would be grant- 
ed. If Lat any time form the subject of thy 
prayers, may it be for this, rather than for 


| that!” 


To be contin :ed. 





THE CONQUEST OF RELIGION. 
Of its most difficult conquests, indeed, 
large portion is overlooked by the human eye. 
| While the evil done in its name is seen by all, 
land dwelt upon in triumph by the adversary— 
its pure and holy c onquests are often effec ted in 
stillness and silence ; in the abode of poverty, 
in the obscurity of humble and retired life. 
Who is there, that has seen a true Christian, 
in his life and in his death? Who, that has 
seen the holy calm that sheds itself over that 
soul, where grace has triumphed over passion, 
where envy, and hatred, and pride, are sounds 
unknown ? Who that has seen the bright and 
‘holy glow of devotion diffused over the coun- 
tenance? Whothathas heard the fervid ac- 
icents of a Christian prayer? Who, that knows 
ithe j joy of a Christian’s communion with his 
Maker, the devout oe of a soul which 


is the temple of the Holy Spirit, adorned and 
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sanctified by his best and richest gifts and 





probably as near an approximation as can be spirits, “ remarkably abstemious, eating but 


graces? Who, that has seen the Christian|made—The Bengal presidency, 58,000,000; |little, and particularly abstaining almost en- 
struggling with the storms of life—though cast |the Madras presidency, 16,000,000; the Bom- tirely from animal food : : his favorite article 


down, not destroyed ; though perplexed, not) bay presidency, 11, 000—tot: il British, 85,000,- 
in despair ; submitting, with humble resigna-| 000; subsid: sry and dependent (say ) 40,000,000; 
tion, to the correction of his Heavenly Father, | outports in the bay, &c. (say) 1,000,000— 
and gathering the peaceable fruits of righteous-| total under British control, 126,000,000; inde- 
ness from the seed which was sown In tribula-| pendent States, but awed by the British arms 
tion and tears? And yet more, who, that has}(say) 10,000,000—approximate total, not Eu- 
seen that sight on which angels look with joy; | ropean, 133,000,000—total Europeans, about 
that hallowed bed where a Christian renders up | 40,000. 

his soul, as to a faithful Creator; where, with -_— 
no vain display, no idle rapture, the dying} Hear piscoverep ry THE Moon’s RAys.— | 
saint, knowing of a truth, that he is faithful |'The following interesting e xperiment was made | 
who promises, relies, in the last awful scenes | by Dr. Howard, by means of a differential the Tr 
of life, with humble confidence, on that hand|mometer of his own invention! “ Having} 
which has borne him through all the storms|blackened the upper ball of my differential 
and struggles of his earthly pilgrimage, and | the srmometer, I placed it in the focus of a 13} 


which will now cheer and comfort him, in bis|inch reflec ting mirror, which was opposed to| 
passage through the dark valley of the shadow }the light of a bright full moon. ‘The liquid} 
of death! This is, not what Christianity can | began immedi itely to sink, and in half a minute | 
do, but what it does, day by day ; not what it} was depressed eight degrees, where it became | 
does for the learned and enli: ahte ned Christian | stationary. On placing a screen between the 
only, but what it @oes, to shed light and joy|mirror and the moon, it rose again to the same 
over the humble abode ef the lowly and igno-|level, and was again depressed on removing 
rant. ithe obstacle.”? ‘This experiment was repeated 
| several times, in the presence of some of Dr. 

Tne Virer’s Fane.—The fang of a viper | H’s friends, and always with the same result. 


‘ . ° | 
is a clear and curious example of mechanical | ——— 


being tea, bread and butter, and baked ap 
ples. "— Hitchcock on Dys pepsy. 

Prison Disciprinn ar Amsterpam.—The 
principal prison ts the house of correction, 
called also the Rasp-house, because the chief 


jemployment of its inmates is the cutting and 
jrasping of Brazil wood. In this place of con- 
|finement no one is suffered to be idle: and thus 


the government is indemnified for much of the 
lexpenditure, and the prisoners, on their part, 


tare frequently reclaimed, by its wholesome and 


rigid discipline, from the dissolute and vicious 
habits which led them to become its inmates 


[In the yard of the pris son is one cell, and one 


only, for the treatment of the incorrigibly idle. 

A stream of water constantly flows into it, 
which can only be discharged through a pump 
set up within. ‘The only means, therefore, by 
which the inmates can avoid being overwhelm- 

ed by the ingress of the water, is by working 
incessantly at the pump: if he persists in his 
idleness, he is inevitable area d. It is said 
that it Is now never used.— Dr. Lardner’s Ca- 
binet Cyclopedia. 





contrivance. It isa perforated tooth, loose at} Longevity. —Most of the ancient philoso- | Dysentery.—A writer im the Daily Adver 


the root ; inits quiet state lying down flat upon | phers might be named as patterns of health, 

the jaw, but furnished with a muscle, whic h|}temperance, and long life. Pythagoras, in par- 
with a jerk, and by the pluck as it were of a/ticular, restricted himself to vegetable food 
string, suddenly erects it. Under the tooth, |altogether, his dinner being bread, honey, and 


close to its root, and communicating with the|water. His followers adopted the same dict. | 


perforation, lies a small bag containing the |It is well known, also, that the early Christians 


venom. When the fang is raised, the closing | were remarkable for te a e, and for lon-| 
| 


of the jaw presses its root against the bag un-|gevity too. Matthew, for example, according 


derneath ; and the force of this compression |to Clement, lived upon vegetable diet. ‘The | 
sends out the fluid, and with a considerable | eastern Christians, who retired from per- | 


impetus, through the tube in the middle of the |secution into the deserts of Egypt and Arabia, 
tooth. What more unequivocal or effectual | allowed themselves but twelve ounces of bread | 
apparatus could be devised, for the double |per day, as their only solid food, and water| 
purpose of at once inflicting the wound and alone for drink, yet they lived long and happy. 
injecting the poison? Yet, though lodged in|St. Anthony live .d 105 years: James the Her- | 
the mouth. it is so constituted, as in its offensive |mit, 104: Jerome. 100: Simon Stylites, 109 ; 
and quiescent state, not to interfere with the | Epiphanius, 115; and Lomauldus and Arsenius 
animal’s ordinary office of receiving its food./each 120. Galen, one of the most distin- 
It has been observed, also, that none of the|/guished of the ancient physicians, lived 140 


harmless serpents, the black snake, the blind | years; and composed between 70U and 800 | 


worm, &c. have these fangs, but teeth of an essays on medical and philosophical subjects; 
equal size ; not moveable as this is, but fixed |and he was always, after the age of 28, ex- 
in the jaw. |tremely sparing in the quantity of his food. 
quoted |The Cardinal de Salis, Archbishop of Seville, | 

Popu.ation oF Curna AND INp1a.—From | |who lived 110 years, was invariable sparing of 

a statistical table, it appears that the whole ‘his diet. One Lawrence, an Englishman, by 
population of China Proper, exclusive of Tar temperance and labour lived 140 years: and 
tary and the dependent provinces, amounts to one Kentigern, called St. Mongah, who 
141,470,000 seals which compared with the never taste d spirits or wine, and slept on the 


area of surface of the country, gives an average | grot ind and sian ired hard, died at the age of 


of 103 souls for every square mile. This com- 185. He nry Jenkins, of Yorkshire, who died 
pared with the known averages of some other |at the age of 169, was a poor fisherman, as 
countries, would be, China, per square mile,|long as he could follow this pursuit, and ulti- 
103 souls: Hindostan 104; Austria 110 ;|mately he became a beggar, living uniformly 
France 164; England 222. ‘Thus we see that|on the coarsest and most sparing diet. Old 
the so much vaunted population of China does | P arre, who died at the age of 155, was a 
not amount to one half of that of England, \farmer of extremely abstemious habits, his diet 
compare «4 with the relative extent of territory |being solely milk, chee se, coarse bread, small | 
of each country. lbeer, and whe ry. He ‘nry Francisco, who died | 


The population of India is immense. The|in the State of New York, a few years since, | 


amount of it cannot, of course be known with! laged about 140, was, except for a certain 
any thing like accuracy; but the following is| period, when he became attached to ardent 


itiser says: “It is not so generally known or 
| recollected as it should be, that boiled milk, 
thickened with a litile wheat aie is an almost 
certain cure, in all common cases, for dysen- 
tery. It may be taken with safety in any 
state of the disease, and repeaied until a cure 
is effected. ‘The writer has had a pretty nu- 
merous family for more than fifteen years, and 
recommends this simple, convenient remedy, 
_ known and long-tried experience.” 
| SUNFLOWER Orr is likely to become an 
larticle of extensive manufacture in this coun- 
itry. ‘The American farmer states, that ata 
large dinner party in the astateaninal of 
. | Baltimore, ree ntly, consisting of gentlemen 
from town and country, a salad dressed with 
'sun-flower oil was eaten, and was pronounced 
ito be « xcellently well dressed, nol ody suspect- 
ing it not to be olive oil. By an improved 
mode of extracting the oil, a bushel of seed 
will yield a gallon of « Land which pro- 
| duces Indian corn will yie old from fifty to sev- 
lenty bushels of the seed or erain of the sur 
flower per acre. 

Anecpotrr.—* The following anecdote was 
told to me by a Sena‘or of Berne. Two 
neighbouring farmers had a dispute respecting 
the right to some adjoining property, which 
they could not compromise, and an action was 
brought to determine it. On the day appoint- 
led for the trial, one of the farmers having 
dressed himself in his Sunday clothes, called 
upon his opponent to accompany him to the 
Judge. Finding his eae at work on his 
| ground, he said to him,‘is it possible you can 
have forgotten that our cause is to be decided 
to day?’ ‘No,’ said the other, ‘I have not 
forgotten it; but I cannot well spare time to 
igo. I knew you would be there, and I am 
|sure you are an honest man, and will say no 
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thing unfairly, and justice will be done.’ And so| 
it proved, for the farmer who went to the Judge, 
stated his neighbour’s claims so clearly, that 
the cause was decided against himself; and he 
returned to inform his opponent that he had 
gained the property.” 

“They manage these things quite otherwise, 
said J, in’’—some places.—Chr. Reg. 


Tue Scorrion.—The following illustration 
of a fact mentioned in natural history, occurred 
a few weeks since in London. A gentleman) 
connected with the custom-house found in a 
case of sugar, in the London docks, a small 
scorpion, measuring about two inches from 
one extremity to the other. He took it home, 
and put it upon a cold plate under a glass, | 
where the little reptile appeared to be almost 
torpid, but on warming the glass it became full 
of life. It was then stated by a gentleman 
present, that he had heard that the scorpion, if 
it found itself in danger of meeting with a 
painful death, would sting itself, and cause its| 
own immediate destruction. ‘To ascertain the 
fact, a circle of about three inches in diameter 
was drawn about the scorpion, and covered 
with cotton dipped in spirits of wine. This 
being ignited, the scorpion made every possible | 
effort to escape ; but finding escape imprac- 
ticable, and beginning to feel the effects of the 
fire, it instantly turned up its tail, and, with) 
considerable force, struck the sting into its} 
head. It was dead in an instant. 


Every Man us own Gas Maxer.—Among | 
the many important discoveries in the useful 
arts in France, a small machine not eincnsteel 
a space of more than two feet may be men- 
tioned, which produces sufficient gas of the 
finest kind to illuminate every part of a private | 
dwelling. ‘T'wice this size suffices for the 
largest manufactory or public edifice. We are 
unacquainted with the details of its construction 
except through an advertisement in one of the 
French papers received at our office. We 
gather from this that the gas is produced from 
a cheap mixture of resinous and oily substances, 
and is superior to that produced from the best 
oil. It has nu smell, and does not in the least 
degree affect gildings, furniture, paintings, or 
metallic substances. ‘There is no gasometer 
whatever attached to the apparatus, and the 
moment the light is extinguished, the gas ceases 
to be formed, thus affording the most perfect 
security. ‘The price of the largest apparatus 
is $400, and of the smaller rather less than 
$200. The committee of the academy upon 
chemical substances, have made a_ favorable 
report upon this apparatus.—V. Y. Morn. Her. 








Anecpotre.—Mr. W.,a universalist, preach-| present time at the school. or whose names 
where a large|are entered for admission, amounts to near 
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ing at the village of M 


Metons.—F rom the great amount of sweet 
or saccharine matter contained in the juice of 
the melon, when fully ripe, it might be suppos- 
ed to rank among the most wholesome of our 
summer fruits. That both the water and can- 
taleupe melons are refreshing, and may be 
eaten in moderation without the least incon- 
venience, we know from experience. But it 
must, at the same time, be recollected, that 
the pulp in which the saccharine juice is con- 
tained, particularly of the water-melon, is very 
difficult of digestion. Hence when melons are 
eaten before they are perfectly ripe, or are 
indulged in to an immoderate extent, especially 
after a full meal, or late in the evening, they 
produce distension, pain and irritation of the 
stomach, or affections of the bowels of a very 
serious character. ‘To partake of them, there- 
fore, in moderation, at those periods of the 
day when the stomach is not already loaded 
with food, and to abstain from them for several 
hours previous to retiring to rest at night, are 
important cautions with respect to their use. 
The dyspeptic and gouty should erase them 


‘entirely from their list of eatables. 


Many partake of melons without any res- 
triction as to quantity, believing that all incon- 
venience resulting from eating of them too 
freely, may be prevented by a draught of ar- 
dent spirits ora glass of wine. This supposition 
is, however, incorrect. ‘The stomach goaded 
in this manner to the performance of a task 
beyond its natural powers, invariably suffers— 
the injury it sustains being often of long dura- 
tion-—sometimes even fatal.—Jour. of Health. 


The Catskill Recorder states that recently, in 
the morning, while the clouds were drizzling 
away through the whole valley of Hudson an 
abundance of rain, the sun arose, and shone 
clearly to the view of the visitors at the Pine 
Orchard, presenting below them an ocean of 
clouds, extending through the whole valley, and 
shining in the sun like a sea of gold. 


For the Friend. 


West-town Boarding School. 

This valuable Seminary, which ever since its 
establishment has claimed and received the} 
watchful, fostering care of our yearly meeting, 
has, I believe, never been been better prepared | 
to realize the object for which it was instituted, 
than at the present time. ‘The increased force 
with which the necessity of giving the chil- 
dren of Friends a solid and guarded educa- 
tion, has been felt by many of our members; 
is evinced by the number of both boys and| 
girls who have been recently sent to enjoy the} 
many advantages for which this institution is} 
conspicuous. ‘The number of pupils at the| 





of boys, whose parents wish part of their time 
to be devoted to this interesting branch of Jit- 
erature. All the branches of an English ed- 
ucation, including the mathematics and astron- 
omy, are taught upon a liberal scale; and du- 
ring the winter months, lectures are delivered 
twice a week, upon chemistry and natural phi- 
losophy. The neatness, order, and regularity, 
which characterize the different departments 
in the institution, the care manifested to secure 
the comfort of the scholars, and the correct 
deportment by which the latter evince the hap- 
py effects of the manner in which they are gov- 
erned and trained, afford a most gratifying ev- 
idence of the great benefits which are confer- 
red upon our Society by this seminary, and 
give reason to hope that it will continue to re- 
ceive the support of our members generally, 
and repay the anxious care and solicitude 
which have been bestowed upon it. K. 
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It is a fit subject of congratulation to our 
friends, that affairs at West-town, are in a train 
so comfortable and auspicious, as appears by 
the communication on that subject, of our cor- 
respondent K. We can well remember the 
deep and lively interest evinced in the origin 
and establishment of that institution, by many 
of the brightest ornaments of our religious So- 
ciety at that period. Perhaps it may be con- 
ceded, that the hopeful anticipations of benefits 
thence to be derived, have not hitherto to the 
full extent been realized. It has had difficul- 
ties of various kinds to overcome—has expe- 
rienced its vicissitudes and depressions. The 
plan, however, always appeared to us a beau- 
tiful one; the endowments upon a scale of 
liberality highly creditable to the Society, and 
located as it is upon one of the most charming 
and healthful spots in America, we have never 


| wavered in the belief, that under a liberal and 


well organized administration of its concerns, 


|it would ultimately triumph over every cbstacle, 


be a blessing to succeeding times, an inheri- 


|tance transcendently superior to mere pecu- 


niary accumulations. In addition to the in- 
formation contained in the article referred to, 
we are authorised to mention, that two female 
teachers are now wanted; application to be 
made by those disposed to offer themselves, to 
Thomas Stewardson at his office back of No. 
90, Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 

Our beloved friends George and Ann Jones 
left this city the 16th of the present month, on 
their way to New York, to embark for their 


jy| native land, and sailed from thence on third 


congregation had come out to hear something | two hundred; and as it is rapidly augmenting, | (Y; the 24th, in the packet ship Sylvanus 
new, endeavoured to convince his hearers that} it cannot be long before the school will be fill- 


there is no punishment after death. 


At the] ed. 


‘The committee specially charged with 


close of his sermon he informed the people,| the care of the school, came to the conclusion 
that if they wished, he could preach there} some time since, to complete the design, as 
again in four weeks, when Mr. C., a respectable} originally projected, by introducing the study 


merchant, arose and replied, “Sir, if your | of the Greek and Latin languages. 
doctrine is true, we do not need you ; and if it} 


is false, we do not want you.” 


A com- 
petent teacher has been accordingly engaged, 
who has now a class under his care, composed 


Jenkins, captain Allyn, bound for Liverpool. 





Died, at Greenwich, Cumberland county, N. J. on 
the 12th of the sixth month, ANN Exizasern, wife of 
John E, Sheppard, in the twenty-fifth year of her 
aye. 
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